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ANNUAL MEETING OF THI 
CORPORATION 


The Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the 


Corporation of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, composed of Benefactors and Fel 
lows—Fellows for Life and Fellows in Per- 


petuity—will be held in the Board Room 
of the Museum on Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 21, 1929, at half past four o’clock 
Reports on the transactions of the year 
1928 will be presented, an opportunity to 
see a new cinema film entitled Behind the 


Scenes in the Museum will be given, and 


tea will be served 


THE MUSEUM AUCTION SALI 


7, and 8 the Museum will 
\merican Art 


Association, an auction sale of certain ob- 


On February 6 
hold, at the gall ries of the 
jects in its collections which have accumu- 
lated 1n its storerooms. The situation which 
gave rise to this sale, and the methods by 
which the Trustees have striven to meet It, 
are outlined in the following paragraphs 
which form the preface to the sales 
catalogue 

‘The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
been forced by the crowded condition of its 
storerooms to dispose in some way of more 


than half a century’s accumulation of ob- 
jects of art for which it can no longer find 
exhibition space. Most of this material at 
the time of its acquisition was of great value 
to the Museum, but 
from our galleries by later and more impor- 


tant acquisitions. Nor could it serve any 


las. be en displac ed 


useful purpose by remaining in our store- 
rooms, even if we had the space to accom- 
modate 11 
“Under these circumstances the only 
] h 


ict 


open question was how to dispose of s 
material to the best interest of the Museum 
Several methods of dis- 
1. One was for the Mu- 


and the public. 
posal were considere¢ 
seum to present these objects to other 
which they 
lo have adopted 


would inevitably 


American art museums for 
undoubtedly have value 


this method, however 


{ 


have involved questions of favoritism or 
discrimination. 
‘Moreover, it would have involved delay 
and would not have cleared our storerooms 
promptly and thus given us the storage 
space which we immediately need. For 
other museums, to which we would natu- 
rally have offered them, would not have 


accepted them until after examination and 


om 
|an- 
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determination of their usefulness, based 
upon the present development of each. 
“Our Trustees finally determined that 
the only way of disposing of this material 
promptly and fairly was to offer it at auc- 
tion sale. This decision was followed by an 
auction sale of duplicate material in the 
Cesnola Collection held last year, at which 
every art museum and private collector 
had an equal opportunity of purchasing. 
‘The present sale includes objects ac- 
quired by the Museum by purchase, as well 
as some objects acquired by unconditional 
sift. While the legal right of the Museum to 
sell objects so given could not be questioned, 
our Trustees were unwilling to exercise that 
right until every donor was accorded an 
opportunity for a return of his gift. Accord- 
ingly, a letter of the general character of 
the following was sent to every donor and 


to the legal represe ntative of every deceased 
donor so far as their addresses could be 


ascertained. 


In the year..., Mr. Blank generously 
gave to the Museum the objects set forth 
in the inclosed list. His support at this 
time is gratefully recognized and remem- 
bered, for such encouragement has made 
possible the continuance and expansion of 
the institution. With the growth of its 
collections, however, the Museum has re- 
luctantly been obliged to remove many 
objects from exhibition, and the time has 
now come when it feels that these should 
no longer remain useless in its overcrowd- 
ed storerooms. 

Under these circumstances, the Muse- 
um offers to return to him or his executors 
the objects listed, if within thirty days we 
receive word in writing that such a course 
meets with his or their approval. Other- 
wise, the Museum will feel free to dispose 
of them in accordance with its best inter- 
ests. May I assure you once more of out 
deep appreciation of Mr. Blank’s gener- 
OSIL) 


“In response to this letter some have re- 
quested a return of their respective gifts, 
and these gifts have been returned. Others 
have requested the Museum to dispose of 
their gifts in the best interest of the 
Museum. In certain cases careful inquiry 


has failed to locate either donors or their 
personal representatives. 

“No gifts to which any conditions were 
attached have been included in this sale 
nor have any gifts been included which 
were given In memory of any 
Family portraits have also been excluded 


persons 


in every case where the donor could not be 
consulted. 

“The controlling reason which has led 
our Trustees to adopt this method of dis 
posing of what may be called surplus mate- 
rial is not pecuniary benefit tothe Museum, 
though many of the objects have substan- 
tial value and should realize a considerable 
sum, but such a distribution of them as will 
best promote the interests of art and give 
equal opportunity to everyone who wishes 


to obtain them.’ 


FORGERIES OF GREEK 
SCULPTURI 


\ great deal of publicity has recently 
been given to stories about th sculptor 
Dossena and his products which were sold 
to prominent collectors and museums 
Renaissance and Greek works. Anyone 
nowadays “in the profession” is only too 
familar with the phenomenon of forgeries 
for it is What makes an expert's life today at 
once so dangerous and so exciting. [he rea- 
son this particular tale got into the daily 
press 1s that Dossena is suing his employ 
ers in Italy, with a great deal of money in 
volved. As our Museum has been both 
patted on the back and attacked by the 
various writers in the newspapers, 1t ma\ 
be well to tell our part of this story just as 
we know it 

In the spring of 1927 there were offered 
to this Museum by a prominent dealer two 
life-size figures of archaic style for a large 
sum of money. One was a striding Athena 
the other a group of a youth carrying off 
woman, in the manner of the famous piect 
from Eretria (see our cast, No. 438A). Both 
were supposed to come from an early pedi 
ment, and it was rumored that they wer 
found on the same site as the superb seated 
soddess in Berlin. The two sculptures had 


been sent from Europe to our Museum for 
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nspecti d naturally high hopes of an 
mpo! qu on were entertained 
But close stud) lasting several days 

convinced us that they were not Greek 
works but modern forgeries. Since they had 


l1ropean ar- 


prominent | | 


been sponsor ap 


chaeologists and were still for sal We could 


nol according to professional etiquette 

ention the reasons for declining them un- 
less specih ill asked to do so, which we 
were not. They were therefore taken bac] 
b the Ownel 


In the meantime we | 
European agent, John Marshall 


portant offer; and in the course of time he 
notified us—after we had already made out 
refusal—that he thought the group might 
be identical with one offered to him in frag- 


vear Which had seemed 


ments the preceding 


to him suspicious. A comparison of thi 


photographs he sent showed this surmise ti 


be correct 


Mr. Marshall was particularly interested, 


Of the Athena he knew nothing 


e vendor who had oflered 


for from the sam 
group, he had purchased for the 


him the 
Museum, in 


1926, (for a comparativel) 


small sum of monev) a marble statuette 
thirty inches his 


-seven oh, of a walking 
le 


maiden in archaistic st 


the made him 
that the statuette also was probably mod- 


lhe subsequent 


examination ol group feel 
ern, made by the same forger; so he notified 
us of his misgivings with the request not to 
put the piece on exhibition 

In the summer of 1927 1t emerged that 
we had refused the two large “pediment” 
asked us 


lhe owner 


sculptures as suspect 


to state our reasons. Then came a long in- 
vestigation in which many prominent ar- 
chaeologists took part and which is still 


proceeding at the present moment! The sa- 


lient points of the story are: (1) the group 
was sent over to Europe for examination 
and there pronounced genuine by a number 
of well-known experts, others, however, dis- 
senting; \the- 
na, which had meanwhile found a purchaser 


(2) after several months the 


was also sent to Europe to be examined side 
by side with the group; (3) Mr. Marshall 
who devoted his whole energy to this inves- 
tigation 
putable 


found what seemed to him indis- 
that the 
the and the 


Dossena 
Athena, 


evidence was 


sculptor of the group 
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iden, as well as another piece which 
\fter a vear’s 
‘practically evervbody 1s now agreed 
with the excep- 


tion of a few intrepid spirits who still cling 


appeared in Rome 


that the pieces are wrong 
totheir beliefin the genuineness of the group. 

this investigation M1 
Marshall died in Rome 


tt 


fter a trip to Munich in which he tried to 


In the 


, 
midst ol 


in February, 1928, 


persuade an assembly of experts that the 


sculptures were the work of Dossena. One 


cannot b 


ut regret that ne 
' : 


lived to meet Dossena himself (who until 


could not have 


recently could not be 


largely Mr. 


at detective work which revealed the source 


since It Was 


seen 


Marshall’s insistence and genius 


of the sculptures—the final argument in any 
In the 1928 Dos- 
admitted 
included 
information about 


controversy. summer ol 
studio, 


and was very helpful in 


visitors to his 


sena 

myselt 
siving certain of his 
methods. He is proud of the fact that he 
does not (like forgers of old) copy a k 


nown 


work of art with slight variations, but that 
creates in the manner of the an- 


What 


from other clever modern imitators is that 


he really 


tique differentiates him, however, 


he has the courage to make large, monu- 
mental pieces for which high prices can be 
charged. 

\bout the beauty and 
Dossena’s imitations there will inevitably 
be differences of \n editorial in 
the Times advised museum curators to ap- 


i 
ply the simple tests of 


intrinsic value of 


opinion. 


~ are haeology ts as 
against the uncertain ones of “‘connoisseur- 
But since a large number of leading 


archaeologists, backed by chemists and min- 


ship.” 


eralogists, had pronounced the pieces genu- 
ine, the case is clearly not so simple. In the 
last analysis it must always be quality and 
style that serve as the infallible guides. That 
fallible, 


does not make the principle any the less 


curators, being human beings, are 


sound. It is quality 
that cannot be 


and probably quality 
successfully imitated 
by even a gifted modern forger. [This 1s espe- 


only 


cially the case where Greek works of a good 
period are attempted. lherefore, the higher 
the aim of the forger, the more inevitable 
the final detection; for there is still a long 
step between a Greek archak 


artist and 


a Dossena 
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BULLI 


All those involved in this controversy 
whether they have been proved right o1 
wrong—must be grateful for the opportu- 
nity it afforded of learning something in 
their profession. For it is only by such op- 
portunities that one can keep informed 
about the many pitfalls in our precarious 
work and avoid mistakes in the future 
Only let the public understand that con- 
noisseurship is a subtle thing, the fruit of 
long and constant training and experience 
and that the greatest art expert will always 
remain—like every scientist—a student. 

GiseELA M. A. RICHTER. 


IN MEMORY OF 
BASHFORD DEAN 


1507 1925 


\t a meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
held on December 17, 1928, the following 
memorial resolution upon the late Bashford 
Dean was adopted: 


In the sudden death of Bashford Dean, 
Phe Metropolitan Museum of Art has sut- 
fered an irreparable loss. His loss Was 
grievous to many other public institutions 
to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, which crowned his work there bv the 
opening of its Hall of Fishes at which he 
was to be the guest of honor only the day 
before his death; to Columbia University, 
where he was professor of vertebrate zo- 
ology; to the College of the Citv of New 
York, of which he was a graduate and where 
he was tutor in natural historv from 1886 


to 1890; and in many other directions ot} 
public service. But to our Metropolitan 
Museum the loss is irreparable in the fullest 
sense of that word 

He volunteered to be honorary curator 
of arms and armor without salary in 1906 
His offer of service was eladly accepted 
Later on, in the vear 1912, he was persuaded 
to become curator of this department on a 
regular salary. He continued in this posi- 
tion until the close of the vear 1927, when 
he resigned. But his connection with the 
Museum was made even more intimate and 
honorable by his immediate election as ont 
ot its trustees. 


He was, in fact, the founder of its now 
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notable collection of arms and armor 
rue, the Museum had a small collection 
of this kind before he entered its service 
but under his management and inspiration 
it has now become by tar the most impor- 
tant collection of arms and armor in Amer- 
ica and vies in importance with the greatest 
collections of Europe. It was his ambition 
to make it fourth among the armor collec- 
tions of the world and he has gone far to 
realize that ambition. It was largely du 
to his influence that William H. Riggs and 
Jean Jacques Reubell gave to the Museum 
the important collections that bear their 
names. There was not a nook or corner ot 
Europe or Asia which escaped his search 
for additions to his department. Farthest 
Japan was as familiar to him as nearer 
France, Germany, and England. He seems 
to have known the location of every poten- 
tially purchasable piece of armor in exis- 
tence and he never forgot it. He was inde 
fatigable in pursuit. He never lost the 
trail. After vears of effort he usually suc 
ceeded in obtaining the desired object 
sometimes by purchase and not intr 
quently by gift. His recommendations to 
purchase were invariably approved. If thy 
Museum itself did not have the needed 
money, he would persuade some of his 
friends to supply it. He was a generous 
donor himself, far bevond the amount otf 
his salarv. The Museum’s collection of 
armor is really his monument 

Nor was his 


armor of merely 


knowledge of arms and 
historical interest. It was 
put to use during the Great War when he 
was called upon by the War Department to 
design the protective helmet for the Ameri 
an army, for which service he, as well 
the Museum received the special thanks 
of the Secretary of War 


He was 


r about subjects 


prolific writ 
on which he was an authority. His contri 
butions to our Museum Bulletin were not 
able. It 1s a satisfaction to know that on 
of his most important works, a bibliography 
of arms and armor, was completed befor 
his death and 1s among the publications to 
be issued by the Museum within the present 
vear. A bibliography in three volumes or 
books and papers dealing with fishes, which 


) 


he undertook with Dr. C. R. Eastman and 
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Dr. k. W. Gudger of the American Museun tion, in Which each of its members has a 


~ Natural Histor was published a few share, when it can point to a regiment ol 
eal o. It was in recognition of this wor producing artists actively engaged under 
that the National Academy of Scien its protectorate upon a work for the general 
awarded to him in 1923 the Daniel Giraud = good which it has initiated 


Elliot Medal, for outstanding work in Phe Gallery of Special Exhibitions will 


Zoolog’ be transformed to receive this display 
He was Chevaher of the Legion ol which will open with a private view on 

Honor and had many recognitions of ser- February 11, and will continue on exhibt- 

vice both at home and abroad. He was — tion through Sunday, March 24 

eminently human. He had a rare capacit 

fine fxionitehin. Hic knowledce was alwavs / 

ee a, 6 CHINESE CRICKET-CAGES 


\nd they were man\ An addition to the collections of the 
His widow and the surviving members Department of Far Eastern Art which 1s 


of his family have our warmest svympath both charming and entertaining has been 

in our common bereavement made through the generosity of George D 

Pratt, who has recently presented the 

: Museum with part of a collection of 

MAKING READY THE sourds and cages which were originally 

ELEVENTH EXHIBITION Ol AT RE IE SIE TRIE 2 AO 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ARI WR Tk ae hae 

hina.! The collection, which 1s the second 

lo date, upward of one hundred de sent to this country by Robert E. Steven- 

signers and manufacturers are at work upot son, has been acquired by Mr. Pratt, who 

the forthcoming Exhibition of American — has divided it among three museums—th« 

Industrial Art This exhibition, — the Metropolitan, the American Museum ofl 


eleventh in the Museum series, has enlisted Natural History, and the Museum of 


a type of support that may well be regarded Amherst College. The cages are lovel 
as an indorsement of the Museum’s poli things, carefully fashioned and prized for 
in maintaining close contact with the 1m- themselves. The present collection includes 
portant field of current production which examples of the representative types. The 
represents the objects of daily need and most elaborate 1s an ivory cage with a 
comfort, the things daily bought and used floral ornament for opening the gate. Ther 
and those in which, 1n_ great measure s a similar cage made of tiny strips of 
through the Museum’s consistent interest} bamboo. There are gourds in- various 
and labor, the factor of design plavs a role shapes, gourds with finely etched designs 
daily increasing in importance. This is and pictures, gourds with patterns made 
demonstrated again by the fact that so by training them into moulds. The covers 
many firms and individuals have plunged also are of representative types, simple 


so whole-heartedly into the production of wood with ivory-rimmed ventilating holes 


entirely new designs, made for this exhibi- — elaborately carved ivory, different types 
tion. and many of them emanating from of jade, carved wood, and metalwork 
sources outside their own concerns here are also one or two of the little clay 
namely, from the members of the Museum’s — pots preferred by some cricket fanciers, 
Coéperating Committee of architects. This although these must be closely watched to 
group itself has shown an enthusiastic keep them from drying out. One of these 
interest, a productive activity, and a spirit wears still a cloth jacket to keep the moist- 
of collaboration matching the like qualities ure in and the heat out 

among the assisting manufacturers. A pub But the use of the gourds opens up new 
lic institution such as ours has no right to vistas to the western mind. In Peking the 
be too well pleased with itself, for its wor] great highways are noisy, but they are 
is not gauged by its own opinion; but it Shown th nonth in the Room of Recent 
may we I] h¢ pardoned d feeling OT satistac ACCeSSIONS 
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noisy with the rhythmic pound of trotting 
feet and the babel of human voices. This ts 
interpolated with a hundred different musi- 
‘t vendors. Turn to the 


th 


cal calls of the stre 
little streets a hundred yards or so from the 
great thoroughfares and one may sit quietly 
In one’s garden court and speak and be 
heard without effort. Here in the heart of 
the greatest citv of the East the summer 
sounds are lovely. Outside one’s walls there 
is just enough life stirring to be companion- 
able. One hears a vendor afar off approach 


without haste, and retreat Ihe blind 





GOURD WITH PAINTED DECORA- 


TION AND IVORY COVER 


musicians pass with pipes and violins, and 
in the trees and garden flowers insects sing 
constantly. In such a place one 1s bound to 
listen to and find pleasure in such sounds 

the Chinese have—and thev go so far as to 
catch and train insects. Ridiculous? New 
York has flea circuses (I’ve seen them 

Peking, singing crickets! The lengths to 
which Chinese cricket connoisseurs go may 
seem to us extreme, but the Chinese have 
always had time and to spare to do things 
thoroughly, and cricket culture is no excep- 
tion. They can start on a cricket cage, for 
example, a season in advance. They select a 
gourd and train it to the shape they desire 
by fitting a mould to it lightly and waiting 
for the gourd to grow into the mould. Why 
hurry? When the growing is completed, 
they cut off one end of the gourd and affix a 
perforated cover, and it is these covers 
which make this essay on sounds, noises, 


and crickets relevant to the fine arts, be- 
cause the covers are worked in fine mate- 
rials and the best of them are carved with 
as much care and beauty as the ceremonial 
jades and snuff-bottles. 

[he gourds interested me to the extent of 
looking into the study of cricket culture, 
which in China was one of the refinements 
that I let slip. My servant kept me supplied 
with singing crickets and Ja la gu’s (a flving, 
long-bodied creature which trills like a bird 
and for which | know no foreign name), 
but we never went into their careers. | 
had supposed that one went out and caught 
acricket, put it into a gourd and let it chirp. 
Does one? No, indeed! One catches a lady 
cricket and nurses her carefully until she 
lays her eggs. One then takes the eggs and 
places them on a corner of one’s bed, which 
is made of brick and gently warmed. Then, 
when the infant crickets are hatched they 
are fed until maturity. Nor is this all. 
The cricket fancier cocks his ear first at 
this cricket and then at that, until he de- 
cides which have the most promising voices. 
He then sends for the cricket expert, who 
comes equipped with the tools of his trade. 
lhe expert and the owner give the crickets 
i hearing and the selected singers are 
treated to a drop of hot wax placed neatly 
underneath each wing, a trick which is 
supposed to smooth and heighten the qual- 
itv of the cricket’s chirp. Then the avail- 
able cricket gourds are tested to determine 
which has the most appropriate acoustics. 
Nor is this all. Once the cricket 1s settled 
in its home, it enters upon a carefully 
tended existence for the four or five months 
of its life. The gourd is scrupulously cared 
for—given a wash of cold tea, preferably 
the strong red tea, three times a day. The 
cricket is fed an appropriate amount of 
boiled cabbage and rice carefully soaked in 
tea to remove the glutinous substances. 
Phe cricket sings when it feels like it, and 
upon special occasions it is removed from 
the gourd and placed in a show cage, such 
as the ivory or bamboo cages illustrated. 
Truly, it is a charming race which can 
devise such exquisite entertainment. And 
if one has a brutal, bloody streak, one may 
cultivate fighting crickets—and there is no 
law against betting upon one’s favorites! 
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The cricket singers are of various ty pes, 
among which the chin chung (golden bell 
is one of the best singers. The golden bell 
cricket a local legend 
about an unnamed concubine of the Ming 
One may not speak of the death 
of royalty directly, so this concubine, failing 
in health, drew a picture of a peculiar 


is associated with 


court. 


cricket and informed the emperor that she 
was picturing herself. After her death, the 
emperor, visiting her tomb, was aware of a 
clear and delicate trill, as of a tiny golden 
bell. Searching, he discovered the living 
reality of the invented by his 
favorite. 


cric ket 


ALAN R. PRIEsT. 


A MADONNA __. 
BY LUCA DI TOMME 


\n appealing fourteenth-century painting 
of the enthroned Madonna and Child has 
been given to the Museum by Samuel H. 
Kress. The form of the panel, a narrow up- 
right with a pointed arch at the top and 
unframed sides and bottom,! indicates that 
it is part of a dismembered polyptych, and 
the capital significance of the subject fixes 
it as the central unit. 

lhe painting is readily recognized to be 
a Sienese work of the late fourteenth cen- 
tury. The delicate Oriental flow of line is 
here to soothe us and the inward and out- 
ward grace of the divine personalities. Sien- 
ese beauty and elaboration of workmanship 
are seen in the tooled gold ground and in 
the brocaded hanging which embellishes the 
throne. The Virgin, peacefully aloof, never- 
theless includes the spectator within the 
gracious range of her eve. The infant Savior 
wears a frankly ingratiating expression 
which softens, almost contradicts, the mes- 
sage of his scroll: EGO SUM LUX MUNDI. 

Students of Italian painting have no dif- 
iculty in identifying the painting as the 
work of Luca di Tommé. The tradition of 
Simone Martini and Barna and the Loren- 
zetti is still very much alive although the 
hushed intensity of expression and color has 


‘Tempera on wood; h. 5856, w. 243% inches 
without the added modern moulding at bottom 
and sides Shown in the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions 
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given place to a delicate lassitude. It is in- 
deed this lassitude and centle reticence, So 
oddly allied with confined vertical design, 
as much as the entirely personal form of 
hands, face, and garments, that designate 
this Virgin as specifically by Luca. Qualities 





MADONNA AND CHILD 


BY LUCA DI TOMME 


of surface and color also play their part in 


the identification, for this agreeable tvory- 
like flesh and cautiously tasteful use of color 
in the accessories—in our case pale green 
with pale lavender—are also characteristic 
of the work of this pleasing and svmpathetk 
painter. 

[he three signed works by Luca di Tommé 
now known are dated 1366, 1367, and 1370, 
but there is documentary evidence of Luca’s 
ears before 


activity at least eleven \ 
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1366 and eight years after 1370. Raimond 
van Marle? sees in the 1366 Crucifixion of 
the Pisa Gallery a direct influence of Pietro 
Lorenzetti which gives way gradually before 
the charmed spell of Simone, as we can see 
in the signed and dated altarpieces in Siena 
and ti. The and 
grace are seen again in the large altarpiece, 
formerly attributed to Bartolo di Fredi, in 
the gallery at Siena. This would appear to 
have been painted about the same time as 
the Museum’s newly acquired example 

Van Marle surprises us by placin com- 


Rie erowing tenderness 
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FIG. I. 


paratively early in Luca’s career, but points 
out the difficulty of arranging this artist’s 
works in a convincing chronological order. 
Luca’s masterpiece is generally conceded to 
be the festive blue and gold Assumption in 
the Jarves Collection at Yale University, 
which represents Luca’s last phase, accord- 
ing to van Marle’s tentative opinion, by 
reason of the grace and gentle sweetness of 
the angels who support the Madonna’s en- 
circling mandorla. This sweetness is the 
quality which we seem to find again in the 
panel given by Mr. Kress. 

The Sienese 
immediately preceding Luca di Tommée is 
represented in a Madonna and Child by 
Mr. 


school of the generation 


Guiduccio Palmerucci presented by 
Kress some months ago. 


H. B. WEHLE. 


? Italian Schools of Painting, vol. II, pp. 465 ff 
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JAPANESE PRINTS 
BY HARUNOBU 
ON EXHIBITION 


lhe second group of prints from the col- 
lection of Louis V. Ledoux will be shown in 
Gallery H 11 from January 14 to February 
6. These will be supplemented by prints 
from the Museum collection, and by a num- 
ber of examples of remarkable quality, lent 
by Dr. A. B. Duel and Howard Mansfield. 
It will be remembered that the first group 
consisted of early prints, before the tech- 








GIRLS AT PLAY ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 


nical mastery of polychrome printing had 
been attained. This month the first flower- 
ing of the new technique is seen in an exhi- 
bition devoted to the works of one artist, 
Harunobu. 

Suzuki Harunobu (1725-1770) designed 
prints which are probably more widely 
loved than are those of any other Ukiyoye 
master, yet curiously little is known about 
his life. About all we can say for certain is 
that no known work of his can be definitely 
dated before 1762, and that in 1764 he used 
the newly acquired skill of the printers to 
produce polychrome prints of almost fairy- 
like beauty. For the achievement of these 
nishikiye, “brocade pictures,’ due credit 
should also be given to Harunobu’s helpers 

the artist-printers such as Yumoto Ko- 
shi, and the amateur art lovers, particularly 
those of the Kyosen club, who assisted and 
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encouraged him in his experiments. The — usually large print, in poor condition, but 
present exhibition contains many of the apparently the only surviving impression of 
most famous of Harunobu’s works, by far an early design that is characteristic of 
the greater part being in the brilliant condi- Harunobu’s treatment of young girlhood. 





elect ae ta 8 





FIG. 2. JO AND UBA—CALENDAR FOR 1705 


tion in which they left the printer’s hand. It | One of the girls is trying to reach a shuttle- 
has seemed best, however, to select for illus- cock caught in a plum tree, and a free trans- 
tration and comment, not the most perfect lation of the poem would be: “Do not break 
prints, but those least known and, there- the branches: it is better to enjoy the plum 





FIG. 3. A COURT LADY FIG. 4. LADY ASAZUMA 


fore, of most interest to the student. The blossoms where they are. Do they not look 
descriptions, and especially the translations as though they had adorned themselves 
of poems, are to a great extent taken from _ freshly for the evening?” 1 he present color 
the private catalogue made by Mr. Ledoux. harmony of pale yellow and gray is a result 

The first illustration (fig. 1) is of an un- of the survival of the yellow and the chang- 
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ing of what probably were blue and rose 

In the diptych (fig. 2), of which this is the 
only known copy, are shown Jo and Uba 
examples of married happiness, he with his 
rake, she with her broom. The legend ts that 
this pair after long years of happiness to- 
gether died at same and that 


their souls, which went to inhabit old pine 


the Instant 
trees that had witnessed their perfect union, 
come again on moonlight nights to resume 
human form. It is usual to represent Jo and 
ery old; here they are 
the first days of their love. In spite of a few 


Uba as \ voung as 1n 
register slips the printing is very delicate, as 
It may also be of interest 
to note that this diptych is a calendar for 
Meiwa II, 17 the short months being 
indicated woman's the 


befits the subject 


O5 
on the 
more important long months on those of 
the man. 

Unfortunately the exigencies of space will 
not permit the illustration of two very un- 
58 and 


garments 


usual horizontal calendar prints (1 
|. 248), which represent dances famous in 
the romance of Japan. One, which is signed 
and sealed Kyosen, is the first dance of 
Hotoke Gozen before Kivomori, showing at 
Kivomori’s side his favorite, Gio, whom 
Hotoke afterward supplanted. It 
17065, and is an interesting example of the 


printing in gold which afterward became so 


is dated 


common, especially in surimono. The other 
print 1s dated a year later, and represents 
the dance of Shizuka, mistress of the hero 
Yoshitsune, before his cold-blooded brother 
Yoritomo, who had condemned Yoshitsune 
to death. It should be remarked that the 
making of calendars was a monopoly, and 
so in prints like these the calendar marks 
had to be concealed. Here they are chiefly 
on the binding of the bamboo screens. 

A very rare subject of unusual quality 
and great distinction shows two lovers on 
the banks of a small stream looking at man- 
darin ducks, the symbols of conjugal fidel- 
ity. The poem above the print expresses the 
unspoken thoughts of the girl: 

“Ducks beside the river’s edge, 
Bound by an eternal pledge: 
Ah, how happy life would be 
Were my lover thus with me.” 


In this, as in so many of Harunobu’s prints, 
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the poem adds a peculiar charm to our 
purely aesthetic enjoyment. Similarly in the 
portrait of the court lady standing on a bal- 
cony beside a stream, with the cherry and 
iris in bloom and a full white moon above 
the water (fig. 3). The figure is one of un- 
usual stateliness for Harunobu, an exqul- 
site thing in every rhythmic line. And 
above the picture is the poem by Narthira: 
“Thoughtlessly we enjov the moon, but after 
many moons have passed, we realize that 
we are older.” 

Still another charm of these prints is in 
their literary allusion, which often has a 
delicacy complementing that of the color 
and design. Thus the print showing a youth 
and a girl plaving the same samisen (L 153 
has no title, vet everv cultivated Japanese 
at once would recognize the reference to the 
flute plaving of the Chinese lovers, Emperor 
Ming Huang and Yang Kuei Fei. In the 
same way, the lady in figure 4 is immedi- 
ately identified as the beautiful Asazuma 
with whom the Shogun Tokugawa letsuna 
was so fond of going boating that the affairs 
of government were neglected and public 
feeling was aroused. This last subject 1s 
celebrated, but practically unknown in the 
state shown here. 

Only a word can be given to the more fa- 
mous prints in this exhibition, but a few at 
least must be named. Among these are the 
two girls in the wind (L 154); the girl as 


Ono-no-Tofu watching the frog (L141 
the girl with the bow and arrows (L 140); 


and the voung girl crossing a bridge on a 
windy day (L 159). 

Dr. Duel’s seven prints include the girl 
with the cranes and a remarkable mizu-e or 
water-print, and from Mr. Mansfield comes 
a splendid example of the snow scene usuall\ 
called The Crow and Heron. 

H. G. HENDERSON. 


A TWO-HANDLED SILVER CUP 


Judge A. T. Clearwater has added to his 
collection with American and 
Colonial associations a superb two-handled 
cup made by a great London silversmith in 


of silver 


the reign of Charles II. 
All students of our Colonial period know 


or 


UP 
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that Charles II tn 1663 by royal warrant 
granted to eight noblemen the vast terri- 
tory embraced within the borders of North 
and South Carolina, thereby creating and 
designating them Lords Proprietors with 
complete jurisdiction over all the inhabi- 
tants of these colonies, which they main- 
tained until July, 1729, when the Crown 
purchased seven eighths of the domain 
from them, and South Carolina became a 


order to raise money for a philanthropic 
purpose it was offered for sale. The owner 
was about to send it to Christie’s in London, 
to be sold at auction, when bethinking him- 
self of Judge Clearwater’s affiliations with 
the old Huguenot families of Charleston 

the judge is a life-member of the Huguenot 
Society of South Carolina and an honorary 
member of the Saint Andrew’s Society of 


Charleston—he decided to Suggest that he 





PWO-HANDLED SILVER CUP. 


roval demesne as were the other colonies. 

In 1682 the wealthiest and most powerful 
of the Lords Proprietors imported the cup, 
presumably as a wedding present for his 
daughter, one of the belles of Charleston, 
which at this time was the most aristocratic 
citv of the continent. One hundred and 
eighty years passed; then came the war 
between the states. On the approach of 
Sherman’s army with its destructive array 
of camp followers, an excavation was made 
in the cellar and the cup with many other 
treasures was buried ten feet beneath the 
floor of its owner’s beautiful home. The 
house was burned to the ground and for 
years the cup lay hidden under the ruined 
walls. Finally it was resurrected, and in 


ENGLISH, XVII CENTURY 


add the cup to his collection of silver of 
American and Colonial associations, and 
thereupon sent it for examination, with the 
result that it now adds an additional luster 
to this famous collection. 

Not only is the cup famous for its history 
and associations but it is also notable as an 
example of the artistic conception and mas- 
terly workmanship of the English silver- 
smiths of the Restoration period Owing to 
the extensive importation at this time of 
silver bullion into Europe from the Spanish 
possessions in South America, and to the 
French taste for luxury brought into Eng- 
land by the returning Stuart court, English 
silversmiths had an opportunity to indulge 
themselves in the making of sumptuous 
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plate intended primarily for display. The 
new Clearwater cup is a handsome example 
In its proportions, its effective contrast of 
plain and embossed surfaces, and its well- 


wrought cast and chased ornament, it shows 


what taste and technical skill these late 
Stuart craftsmen possessed. The cup 
measures eleven inches from handle to 


handle, is nine inches high, and weighs 
forty-seven ounces troy. The lower part of 
the cup is rounded and embossed with a 
frieze of erect acanthus leaves alternating 
with palm-leaves, a characteristic decora- 
tion at this period. A whorl of embossed 
acanthus leaves decorates the cover, and 
well-modeled and chased leaves in the form 
of a hollow ball compose the finial. Equally 
characteristic of the period are the scroll- 
shaped handles which terminate in serpent 
heads and have carvatid heads as finger 
The mark of the maker (E N 
joined, with crown above, in a shield) is well 


rests. con- 
known, though his identity has not been 
determined. Because it is such a beautiful 
piece of seventeenth-century English silver, 
the cup is now exhibited in Gallery J 13 
with other furnishings and furniture of its 
period. 

[his cup is not the only piece of silver in 
Judge Clearwater’s collection having his- 
toric association with South Carolina. The 
collection includes also the silver box pre- 
sented by Richard L. Manning, Governor 
of South Carolina, in the name of the state, 
to General Lafayette, while at Columbia in 
March, 1825. The box, which is 978 inches 
long, 814 inches wide, 14% inches deep, 
weighs forty-nine ounces, ten pennyweight 
and contains a map tracing Lafayette’s 
route through the state, the inscription on 
the box being: “Every inhabited spot will 
recall to your memory the devotion and 
affection of a grateful people.”’ 


A PORTRAIT BUST 

BY JEAN-JACQUES CAFFIERI 

The name of Jean-Jacques Caffieri 
(1725-1792) is written high on the roll of 
French eighteenth-century sculptors. Caf- 
fieri’s sculpture, however, was limited in 
number as compared with that of several of 
his fellow artists, and consequently, al- 
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though his work has acquired an acknowl- 
edged rarity, his fame has been somewhat 
eclipsed by that of his more prolific contem- 
poraries. For America, and for New York 
especially, Caffieri will always, however, 
hold a particular interest. It was he who 
designed and executed the monument, now 
standing under the portico of Saint Paul’s 
Chapel, New York City, erected in 1777 
by order of Congress to commemorate 
‘the patriotism, conduct, enterprise and 
perseverance” of Major-General Richard 
Montgomery. Furthermore, it should be 
added that he made a number of portrait 
busts of Benjamin Franklin, one of which, 
together with the model of the Mont- 
gomery monument, was exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1777. Caffieri’s entries in this 
Salon numbered four. We have noted the 
Franklin bust and the Montgomery monu- 
ment; the other two were portraits of 
Pierre Corneille and of the Maréchal du 
Muy. The latter bust! has now been ac- 
quired by the Metropolitan Museum and 
may rightly be described as one of its most 
important sculptural acquisitions of recent 
years. 

Du Muy is portrayed with his head 
slightly turned to the right in an attitude of 
dignity and composure. The hair is brushed 
back from his forehead, curled at the sides, 
and tied with a large ribbon at the back. 
Around his neck is a stock. A mantle, 
thrown over the left shoulder, and a wide 
sash, worn diagonally over the right, par- 
tially reveal a cuirass. Suspended on a rib- 
bon is the eight-pointed cross with fleur- 
de-lis of the Order of the Saint-Esprit, a 
larger badge of which appears on the man- 
tle. On the left side of the moulded base is 
the signature: I. I. CAFFIERI, SCULPSIT 
1776. On the front is the marshal’s full 
name and titles: Louts-NicoLas-VICTOR 
bE Fevix C.'© pu Muy M.A" pe FRANCE, 
and beneath it the following eulogy: 


VIRTUTIS VER CUSTOS, RIGIDUSQUE SATEL- 
LES. HORA. 

O NIMIUM LUGENDI BONIS, PATRIAEQUI 
TUISQUE, 

NOS TUA VITA DOCET VIVERE, MORSQUE 
MORI 


if xhibited in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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VIVERE SIVE MORI VIS DISCERE, CERNE 

MAGISTRUM 
QUEM MIHI TRISTE FUIT SIC MEMINISSE 

MORI.? 

Concerning Du Muy’s life | can do no 
better than to quote from the account in 
the Biographie Universelle: 

“‘Louis-Nicolas-Victor de Felix, Comte 
du Muy, Marshal of 
France, was born in 
1711 at Marseilles and 
died on the tenth of 
October, 1775, at 
Paris. A member of a 
family originating in 
Piedmont, he was a 
son of the sous-gouver- 
neur of the Dauphin, 
father of Louis XVI. 
Having been made a 
Knight of Malta at an 
early age, he enlisted 
in 1726 in a company 
of gendarmes and be- 
came in 1731 amaster 
of camp of cavalry. 
After experiencing his 
first fighting in Ger- 
many under the mar- 
shals Berwick and As- 
feld he served in West- 
phalia (1741), then in 
Bohemia, was present 
at the siege of Frei- 
burg (1744), and 
fought at Fontenoy in 
the capacity of a mar- 
shal of the camp. In 
1748 he was made a 
lieutenant-general 
and distinguished himself at Hastenbeck, 
Creveldt, and Minden. The defeat which he 
suffered the thirty-first of July, 1760, in the 
vicinity of Warburg, after a bloody battle, 
didnot inthe least lessen the esteem in which 


BY JEAN-JACQL 


? Keeper of true virtue and its inflexible guar- 

dian. (Horace) 

Oh, never too much to be mourned by the good, 
and your country, and your friends, 

Your life teaches us how to live, your death how 
to die: 

Would anyone learn how to live or to die, let him 
study this master, 

Whom to have seen die was a grief to me 





BUST OF THE MARECHAL DU MUY 


the king held his courage and his ability. In 
1764 he invested him with his orders and 
after the fall of Choiseul even offered him 
the Ministry of War (1771). Du Muy refused 
this post because he would have had to 
adopt the views of certain persons with 
whom he did not agree. ‘Sire,’ he wrote to 
Louis XV, ‘I have never had the honor to 
live in your Majesty’s 
immediate circle and 
consequently | am not 
accustomed to con- 
form to many usages 
which | regard as the 
duty of its members. 
At my age one cannot 
modify his manner of 
living. My inflexible 
character would soon 
transform into blame 
and hatred that fav- 
orable public opinion 
which your Majesty 
has had the kindness 
to perceive. | would 
lose your Qo id graces, 
and that would be 
more than | could 
bear. | beg you there- 
fore to choose a sub- 
ject more capable 
than I.’ The invita- 
tion of Louis XVI, 
however, was more 
effective. Since 1744 
Du Muy had _ been 
attached to the per- 
son of the Dauphin 
fatherof Louis XVI). 
The Dauphin always 
treated him as a friend and having found 
by chance the count’s prayer book he 
wrote in it. ‘My God, protect your faith- 
ful servant Du Muy so that if you oblige 


ES CAFFIERI 


me to bear the heavy burden of the 
Crown, he may sustain me with his virtue 
his advice, and his example.’ Louis XVI, 
desirous of conforming to the last words of 
his father, hastened to call Du Muy to the 
Ministry of War. The latter accepted (June 
5, 1774) and was raised on March 24, 1775 
to the dignity of Marshal of France. He did 
not long enjoy his honors and died in the 
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same vear following an operation for gall- 
stones. Du Muy left mémoires in manu- 


ts of public administration.’ 





ent subyex 


Phe portrait of Du Muy was com 


probably in plaster or terracotta) s 

ifter the marshal’s death, for on December 

14, 1775, Caffiert addressed the following 

letter’ to that all-powerful dispenser of 

roval favors, the Comte d’Angivilher: 
ee) 


np " 
Oppo! 


Créquy has 


‘| erasp with eagerness t he 


tunity, which the Marquis de 


procured for me, of offering you a portrait 
of the late Marshal du Muy. All the mem 


bers of his family find it a close likeness. If 


the portrait has the good fortune to meet 
with your approval, | shall have succeeded 
and your support, Sir, will increase its 
value 
| im”) ST) thrylly t 
am ft spectiull CTC 
( iffierl 


[he marble version of the bust was, as the 
inscription 
within the next vear. It 
Salon of 1777 by Gabriel de 

who sketched it in the margin of his cat: 
from 


indicates, finished sometime 
seen at the 


Saint-Aubin, 


Wds 


Inscription 


logue and noted also the 


Horace. 
he life of Jean-Jacques Caffieri has been 


covered in so detailed and admirable 
fashion by M. Guiffrey* that only a briet 
résumé is here necessary. The son. of 


Jacques Caffieri, well known as a sculptor 
and bronze-founder, he a grandson of 
the famous Philippe Caffieri the Elder, who 
was called from his native Rome to P 
in 1660, there to fill an important place in 


Was 


aris 


the great artistic organization directed by 
Le Brun. Jean-Jacques studied first under 


Saptiste 


Lemoyne. In 1749 he Prix de 
Rome and shortly left Paris for the Eternal 
City, where he remained until 1753. He 
returned to Paris in 1754 and in 1759 was 
accepted as an Academician in the Royal 


\cademy of Painting and Sculpture. His 
is now in the 


his father and then under Jean-l 


won the 


morceau de reception, a Fleuve, 
Louvre. Caffier! was most successful in his 
portrait busts, although he at various times 


produced full-length figures as well as in- 


f. Jules Guiffrey, Les Caffieri, p. 240 
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volved compositions. His most famous por- 


ire those in the series of literary and 
Phéatre Fran- 


traits < 
theatrical celebrities in the 
cas. Caffier! was known to his contempo- 
raries as vain and an 
for honors. But whatever ma\ 


| 
SCCKET i 


insatiable 


have 


iealous 


been his qualities as a man, as a sculptor he 


IS justl\ accorded a place beside Houdon as 


{the great portraitistsof the eighteenth 


One ol 
century. 


PRESTON REMINGTON 


[WO CHINESE WOOD 
SCULPTURES 


From the objects in museums It 1s 


our 


impossible to get anv clear idea of what 


Chinese sculpture and Chinese paintings 


look like in their original settings. This ts 


ure, since most of It 


especially true of sculpt 
to us devoid of polychrome 


used to come | 
ned of it as fast as our well- 


Or Was ¢ le 


curators could get 


It is true that 
it is true that 


meaning dealers and 
their scrubbing brushes bus\ 
the color was rarely original 
the colors of the Ch’ing dvnast\ 
in the case of imported anilines) art 


to those of the T’ang dynasty, it 1strue that 
if you scrub them off, your sculpture looks 


especially 


Inferior 


more antique. This practice 1s at last begin- 
ning to change. The Chinese dealers, dis- 
covering that some of us like color, oblig- 
ingly supply it, and curators themselves 
occasionally throw in a dash of pigment 1 
they think 1t shows a piece off to advantage 
Surely in this there 1s a gain in the under- 
standing of Oriental art 
a civilization which has rebelled against the 
idea of polychrome 1n art and then 


submitted to that idea with some pleasure, 


it is strange that 
Fe 1 
Gareek 


a civilization which first rebelled and then 
delighted in the idea of Gothic poly chrome 
should have repeated itself in the case ol 
Chinese polychrome. That, however, 1s a 
problem of racial psychology with which we 
may not at this moment cope, but we ma) 
predict with some rejoicing that the day 
of Chinese color is coming into its own. 
The head and bod- 
hisattva,! exhibited in the Room of Recent 
\ccessions November 
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during and now 
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removed to Gallery E 11, where the light} and even snobbish—tt is not that, it is not 
is more In harmony with it, is a case in even smug, it is merely an expression of tri- 
point. The pie unmistakably in. the umphant serenity and self-possession, a per- 
stvle of the late T’ang dynasty but the — sonality become impersonal, complete, and 
present color can hardly be older than the undisturbed. 
seventeenth century. The color, however ALAN R. PRIEST. 
is both beautiful and important, as it gives 
the Imagination a key to visualizing what PERUVIAN TEXTILES 


the figure looked like 


when it stood with 
its companion, one 
on each side of a 
colossal figure ol 


Buddha 


background likewise 


against a 


in rock- 
cut or builded 
temple with painted 


colored 
cave 


walls and painted 
ceiling; and until 
the day comes when 
China will give us 
such a cave or such 
a temple complete, 
it must stand as a 


symbol of the whole. 
For style it may be 
compared with cave 
number 118 f, plate 


CCAAAIA, “ilts- 
trated in Pelliot’s 
Les Grottes de 


Touen-Houang, a 
cave unquestionably 


of the late T’ang 
dynasty. 
\ second figure, 


of a small 


bodhisatt- 


this time 
standing 


FIG. I. TAPESTRY 
va, 1s on exhibition = ywuaNaco. STYLE. 
in the Room of 
Recent Accessions.2 This figure 1s of the 
l’ang style and of an earlher  perioc 


than the other. In facial type it is amazingly 


close to Grenville Winthrop’s 


stone figure, and one may hope for evidence 


enough to place it at a given date witl 


authority. The figure is slender and full o 


vitality, suggestive of the pottery guardians 


of the tombs, but more alive and graceful 
At first glance the carriage of the head an 


expression of the face may seem 


ie 


Purchased, 1928, Rogers Fund 





kneeling 


arrogant 


Iwo recent pur- 
chases have approx- 
imately doubled our 
collection of ancient 
Peruvian textiles, 
which now number 
some eighty pieces. 
The was 
begun in 1882 with 
the gift from Henry 
G. Marquand of six- 
teen specimens from 


collection 


Ancon, formerly in 
the Gibbs Collec- 
tion. From time to 
time the collection 
has been increased 
by gifts and pur- 
chases, and, last 
vear, by the pur- 
chase of forty-three 
pieces of unusual 


interest. 

Phe greater part of 
the collection is now 
on exhibition in Gal- 
lerv H 15, on the 
second floor near the 
lextileStudy Room. 
Illustrating in repre- 
sentative specimens 
the development 
» during some seven or eight centuries of the 
1 Peruvian weavers’ craft, the exhibition gives 
an adequate idea of the beauty of design 
and color achieved in this important field of 
indigenous American art. 

Peruvian textiles of the type now on ex- 
f hibition are found mainly in burial grounds 
along the coast, where climatic conditions 
have favored preservation. Our collection 


DETAIL. 
CENTURY 


WEAVE, TIA- 


ABOUT VII-IX 


1 includes, besides fragments, several ponchos 
or tunics, a richly ornamented loin-cloth, a 


girdle, head-bands, and pouches. In the 
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weaving of these fabrics wool and cotton 
are the materials chiefly employed. Linen 
and silk were unknown, but other materials 
were sometimes sparingly used in addition 
to those just mentioned. A limited but effec- 
tive range of colors was obtained mainly by 
vegetable dyes, fixed by mordants. 
Tapestry weaving predominates in these 
ancient Peruvian textiles. Although the 
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specimens blue is sometimes used sparsely, 
but with telling effect. 

rhe history of Peru before the Spanish 
conauest presents numerous problems, espe- 
cially in matters of chronology. Neverthe- 
less, the main outlines may be discerned 
fairly clearly. During the first five or six 
centuries of our era the well-organized states 
that had developed in the coastal region are 


ras 2 





FIG. 2. FAPESTRY WEAVE. 


TIAHUANACO STYLE OF THE 


COAST, ABOUT VIII-IX CENTURY 


looms were primitive in character, the re- 
sults are often astonishingly skilful. A re- 
markable example of fine weaving is illus- 
trated in figure 4. Brocades and embroider- 
ies also occur. In general, the patterns are 
characterized by the use of geometrical 
forms and stylized animal motives, such as 
the puma, fish, and bird, sometimes fantas- 
tically combined. The same tendency to ab- 
straction distinguishes the representation of 
the human figure. Plants and flower forms 
are rare. The colors are full-hued, with reds 
and yellows predominating. In the earlier 


distinguished by two distinct cultures. To 
the culture of the northern littoral is given 
the name proto-Chimu; to that of the south- 
ern, proto-Nasca. The artistic expression of 
the former is marked by its realistic, repre- 
sentational character; the latter is more 
svmbolic and ceremonial 

In the highlands, succeeding a rudimen 
tary, primitive culture, a powerful empire 
arose about 500, with its center at Tiahua- 
naco | he empire coll ips¢ d about 900, and 
was followed by a period of degeneration 


and chaos that continued until about 1100 
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when the highlands were invaded 
During tl 
period ofthe Tiahuanaco empire, the severe, 


conventionalized stvle that devel- 


and con- 


e flourishing 


the Incas 


quered bi 


rigidly 
oped in the highlands was imposed upon the 


coastal arts, but with the fall of the empire 


local tendencies gradually appeared again 





PART OF A TI 


Wt 


TAPESTRY AVI 


CHIMI 


FIG. 3 


BAND. ABOUT X CED 


Having established their power 1n_ the 
highlands, the Incas proceeded to the con- 
quest of the coast, which was completed 
probably around the middle of the fifteenth 
century, although the 


pears to have lost its independence at a 


southern region ap- 


somewhat earlier date. Under the Incas 
Peruvian art took on an eclectic characte 
which continued after the downfall of the 
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OF ART 

empire In 1533 through the Spanish con- 
quest. But with these later fabrics, in which 
Luropean and Oriental motives appear, we 
are not here concerned 

lhe geometrical, abstract character of the 
liahuanaco style, with its emphasis on ver- 
tical and horizontal lines, 1s well exemplified 
in a tapestrv-woven band,! of which a detail 
is shown in figure 1. This fabric may be as- 
signed to the period extending from the 
seventh through the ninth century, and was 
probably woven in the highlands, since it 
shows a technical characteristic of this re- 
gion, the interlacing of the weft threads to 
prevent gaps where the outlines of the pat- 
tern are parallel to the warp threads. An- 
other example of the Tiahuanaco style, but 
probably of the coast, is the textile? illus- 
strated in figure 2. 

Part of a long panel,® presumably from a 
tunic, 1s shown in figure 3. The decoration 
consists of plants and figures with feathered 
head-dresses. The figure motives recall Tia- 
huanacomodels, although they areless severe 
in stvle, but the naturalistic plant motives 
indicate a later period. The specimen 1s 
probably Chimu work of about the tenth 
century. Similar representations of plants 
in bands occur in textiles found at Pachaca- 
mac. The long strip of tapestry weaving,! 
of which a detail is given in figure 4, 1s nota- 
ble for fineness of weaving (thirty-two warp 
threads to the inch) and for the beautiful 
rendering of the popular, interchanging 
bird’s head motive. The fabric is surely pre- 
Inca; it may be as early as the tenth 
century. 

rhe decoration on the complete tunic 
illustrated in figure 5 is embroidered rather 
than tapestry woven. The tunic is very sim- 
ilar to one found at Nasca, now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and to another 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. It exemplifies the tvpe of ornament 
popular in the Nasca region, and probably 
dates from about the fourteenth century. 
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NOTEWORTHY PRINTS 
ACOUIRED IN 1928 
During th ‘ar there have been 
added by purchase to the collections in the 
Museum’s Print Room a number of impor- 


tant and interesting prints and illustrated 


pasl Ve 


books that have not as vet been mentioned 


in the pages of the BULLETIN. These acqui- 


sitions fall in all the various fields repre- 
] 


sented in the collections and range in date 


PROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 
further than the mere statement that they 
are all exceptionally fine in quality. 

[he Italian prints, however, fall in a dif- 
ferent are in general so unfa- 
miliar that they require more detailed de- 
scription. The earliest and in some ways the 
most interesting of them 1s possibly a very 
primitive Saint Sebastian with Two Arch- 
ers, Which ts attributed to the school of Fer- 
rhe technique is tentative, as though 


to the prac- 


class as they 


fara. 
its maker were not habituated 





[HE BAPTISM OF CHRIS1 
from the mid-fifteenth century to etchings 
and woodcuts still damp from the press. In 
view of their disparity of interest it is diffi- 
cult to single out any in particular as of pe- 
culiar but there man\ 
which in their special fields are 
edly noteworthy.! 
Thus among the earl 
there are fifteen Schongauers, and among 
the early Italians, sixteen b\ 
materially 


Importance are 


S undoubt- 


German engravings 


various hands, 
strengthened 

The Schon- 
erhaps 


which have most 
the collections in these fields. 
gauers are so well known that it is p 
forgivable to pass them over without notice, 

1A selection from the more important acces- 


sions of the past two years will be put on exhibi- 


tion in the print galleries in January 


to 


BY 


tu 


SCHONGAUT 


MARTIN 
tice of engraving, and the lines have the same 
peculiar fuzzy character as those in early 
impressions of the earlier Mantegnas. This 
print was referred to by Kristeller, Mitteil- 
volume XXX and 1s, 
so far as known, the unique surviving 1m- 
pression. A most delightful engraving, which 


ungen, 1907 page 15, 


is also supposed to be unique, Is an early 
Florentine Saint Sebastian and Three Arch- 
ers that was reproduced and commented 
upon by Schreiber in his book on the Pest- 
blatter. There is also a charming Italian Ma- 
donna and Child, to which no definite attri- 
bution has been made, but which seems to 
show the influence of Mantegna or some 
The 


described impression of this 


member of the Paduan school. 
other 


other 
only 


me 
rly 
his 


“il- 


m- 
ch 
rly 
h- 
ed 
st- 
ri- 
to 
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SAINT SEBASTIAN WITH TWO ARCHERS 


FERRARA, 


ITALIAN, XV CENTURY 
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print 1s said to be in the collection of the one of the handsomest and most brilliant 
Royal Academy in London. One of the © prints in the early Italian group. There are 
largest early Italian engravings isthe Virgin — also Leda and the Swan, and the Triton and 
Enthroned, by Mocetto, of which the two — His Family by the Master | B and the Bird, 


other known impressions are in the British = and the Nude Woman in a Landscape by 
Museum and the Cabinet d’Estampes at = Domenico Campagnola. To these are to be 


Paris. It is perhaps the closest approach in — added five nzelli, of which four bear the sig- 


ltahan engraving to the type of large paint- — nature associated with the name of Pere- 
ing of the Madonna with which the name © grino da Cesena. Thev are among the most 
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SECTION OF THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
BY ALBRECHT DURER 


of Bellini is associated. Nicoletto da Mo- — typical and interesting pieces of their pecu- 
dena is represented by his charming master- — liar and little known, though much talked 
piece, Fortune, which is also one of the about, kind. 

rarest of early Italian prints. Benedetto Primitive French engraving is represented 


Montagna’s large Saint Jerome is perhaps _ by the folding plates in an imperfect copy of 
that master’s most typical performance and the French translation of Brevdenbach’s 
is familiar through repeated reproduction of — Itinerary, printed at Lyons in 1488. These 
its central figure. Robetta appears in our are the earliest intaglio prints that can be 
list with his Baptism of Christ. In some — definitely said to have been made in France. 
ways the most interesting of these early It is not impossible that as an illustrated 
Italian engravings is the Hercules and An- — book this French version is handsomer than 
taeus of the school of Pollatuolo, which is — the so celebrated, but infinitely commoner, 
well known through the reduced facsimile Mainz edition of 1486. 

Hind’s British Museum catalogue. It is Early German woodcutting is represented 
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by a large and handsome single-sheet cut of 


the Crucifixion, while early French work of 
the same kind ts beautifully represented by 
a lovely Annunciation which is still in its 
place as the top lining to an early “dispatch 


of Decorative Arts several years ago. 

lhe principal item in the list of German 
Renaissance woodcuts acquired during the 
vear 1s a complete set in the original thirty- 


six sheets of the fabulously rare first edition 





“DISPATCH BOX’’ WITH FRENCH XV CENTURY WOODCUT 
OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


box.”’ Among the woodcut illustrations may 
be mentioned nice copies of the Nuremberg 
Heiligenleben of 1488 and the Strassburg 
Virgil of 1502, the cuts in the latter of which 
Served as models for the unusual series of 
painted Limoges enamels of the taking of! 
Troy that was acquired for the Department 


of Diirer’s great Triumphal Arch of the km- 
peror Maximilian. The only similar sets 
known outside those in the old Scandinavian 
roval collections are those respectively at 
Stuttgart and in the possession of the Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild at Paris. If fitted 
together the sheets would make a woodcut 
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almost ten by eleven feet in size. Its acquis! de Chavannes, Pissarro, Delacroix, Redon, 
tion for the Museum was a piece of the Poulouse-Lautrec, Maallol, Forain, Vuil- 
purest luck, as few prints in the world are lard, Bonnard, Matisse, Ensor, Leibl, Koll- 
more famous or have been more assiduously) witz, Menzel, and Liebermann, as well as a 
sought for over a longer period of years. number of the younger contemporary art- 
It taught the curator that, in print col ists. The collection of ornament has also 
lecting at least, anything may come to the — been added to during the year, particularly 
man who has his eves open by a most interesting series of eighteenth- 
!woimportant sets of English prints were century Lvonnese designs tor weaves 
also acquired during the vear, a fine copy of WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 





BERRY POMEROY CASTLE FROM THE LIBER STUDIORUM, BY J. M. W. TURNER 


the celebrated Malton’s Views of London, A STATUE OF PROTESILAOS 


which is not improbably the most beautiful eae 
\n important new acquisition for the 


Classical Department has been placed this 


set of English eighteenth-century architec 
tural plates, and a complete set, largely in 
first states. of Turner’s celebrated Liber month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
Studiorum. undoubtedly the most celebrated — It 1s a marble warrior, somewhat over life- 
series of plates ever made in England size,t. in a fair state of preservation, un- 

\mon 
prints acquired during the past vear may be pieces In oul collection figs. 1-3). He 1s 


Oo 


the makers and designers of other doubtedly one of the most impressive 


mentioned Israhel van Meckenem, Lucas of} represented standing, on a slanting base, 
Leyden, Altdorfer, Cranach, Burgkmair, 


. : Total height as preserved with plinth, 7 ft 
Holbein, Huber, the Master D. S., G. Lem- a I hi 
‘ , in. (2.2 1 
berger, Brueghel, Jean s0UjON, ‘ /allot, \ more detailed rticle on this important 
Goudt, van de Velde, Morin, liepolo statue will appear in the next 1 iber of Metro- 





Prud’hon, Daumier, Millet, Manet, Puvis politan Museum Studies 
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FIG. I. STATUE OF PROTESILAOS. ROMAN COPY OF A 
GREEK WORK OF ABOUT 450-440 B.C, 
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and leaning back slightly as if to acquire head‘ and arms which carried spear and 
momentum tor throwing his spear against — shield, now excludes this possibility. But the 
an enemy. He wears a helmet with leather example in the British Museum teaches us 
lining and carried a shield on his left arm. — that our slanting base must be explained as 


[he statue is evidently a Roman copy ol 


a Greek work pro- 
duced soon 
middle of the fifth 
century, full of power 
and swing, and monu- 
mental in conception 
Phe original was pre- 
sumably of bronze, as 
were the majority of 
free-standing statues 
of that time 

| he ty pe Is 
one and we welcome 


new 


It as an important ad- 
dition to 
what meager store ol 


our some- 
works of this impor- 
tant period, contem- 
porary with the Par- 
thenon metopes (450 
But who is 


{40 B.C. 

this mighty warrior 
about to attack an 
enemy? It would be 
difficult to make an 
identification the 


choice of warrior he- 
roes 18 SO extensive in 
Greek history—were 
It not lor one 1mpor- 
tant clue. In the Brit- 
ish Museum 1s a torso 
evidently another re- 
plica from the same 


original as our statue: 





a simplified rendering of the ram of a boat.5 
So our hero must 
have been one associ- 
ated with a ship from 
which he advanced 
for an attack. Such a 
one was Protesilaos, 
the son of Iphiklos, 
“the first man who 
dared to leap ashore 
when the Greek fleet 
touched the Troad.”’ 
An oracle had foretold 
that whoever first 
stepped on Trojan 
soil would be the first 
to fall. But Protesila- 
os, nothing daunted, 
jumped onjland from 
his ship, “bealt death 
to not a few barbari- 
ans and was then him- 
self killed by Hektor.” 
It wasa splendid deed 
in true heroic style, 
and the memory 
Protesilaos was ever 
revered. 


ol 


afterwards 
There was a shrine ot 
him in Thessaly, at 
Phvlake, home, 
and games were instI- 
tuted there in_ his 
honor (Pindar). Near 
his grave at Elaios in 
the Thracian Cherso- 


his 


and found with it nese there was a tem- 
and belonging to it is ple with rich trea- 
a Sia g base, “e he <4 
lanting basi FIG. 2. STATUE OF PROTESILAOS sures as well as a 
worked in greater de- RIGHT SIDI shrine (Herodotos). 
tail than ours, in Philostratos, writing 
the form evidently of the fore part of a — of this sanctuary in the early third century 
ship surrounded by waves.’ On the evi- , 
‘on etl b ao he Britist [he head is said to have been found in the 
; ; l » the fig , ; 4 
ee eee eee eee — in the Dritish same general locality as the statue, the marble 
Museum was identified as the sea-god and weathering are identical, the size and style 
Poseidon, perhaps wielding his trident fit; but it does not actually join on to the body, 
Our statue, preserved with helmeted “Se 2n intervening portion 1s Missing 
lhe disturbing support in the form of a tree 
Smith, Catalogue of Greek Sculpture, III, © trunk would not have been needed in the bronze 
no. 1538. original 
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4.D., speaks of a temple statue of Protesi- 
laos “standing on a base which was shaped 
like the prow of a boat.”’ Moreover, coins ot 
Elaios of the time of Commodus have on the 
reverse representations of Protesilaos stand- 
ingon the fore part 
of a ship, clad in 
helmet, cuirass, 
and short chiton, 
in the right arm a 
spear, the — left 
raised. Coins of 
Phthiotian Thebes 
in Thessaly have 
similar representa- 
tions of Protesi- 
laos, but standing 
in front of the ship 
instead of on it. 
With such evi- 
dence we need not 
hesitate toidentify 
our new statue as 
Protesilaos de- 
scending from his 
ship to set foot on 
Trov.® It is appar- 
ently the only ex- 
tant statue of this 
hero except of 
course the second 
replica in the Brit- 
ish Museum which 
can now be re- 
christened; and 
very few repre- 
sentations of him 
are known at all,’ 
one or more on 
early vases, two 
on Roman  sarco- 
phagi—where not” 


only the landing FIG. 3: STATU! 
at Trov, but his LEFI 


reunion with his 
wile, Laodameia, is represented, perhaps 
one of the Herobn of Gjolbaschi, a head 
on a coin of Skione, and the two coin 
* This identification was first tentatively sug- 
gested, | believe, by Edward Warren 
‘cf. the list given by Turk in Roscher’s Lexi- 
con, columns 3165 ff. 





OF PROTESILAOS 


reliefs mentioned above. As a Thessalian, 
he evidently was not so popular with 
\thenian and Peloponnesian artists as their 
own heroes, and so, while Herakles, The- 
seus, Perseus, and Odysseus have become 
household names 
Protesilaos 1s com- 
paratively unfa- 
miliar. Though 
northern Greece 
held him in rev- 
erence for his 
deeds, the artistic 
South set up few 
memorials in_ his 
honor. Pausanias 
on his travels in 
southern Greece, 
saw no statues ol 
Protesilaos in any 
of the sanctuaries 
he visited. The 
British Museum 
torso was discov- 
ered at Kyzikos 
in Mysia, which 
according to tra- 
dition, was found- 
ed by Thessalian 
settlers, and so a 
statue of him in 
that citv was an 
appropriate offer- 
ing. But the love 
story of Protesi- 


laos and the incon- 


solable SOTTOW O 
his widow had 

psvchological ap- 
peal for a drama- 
tist; and if Euripi- 
des’ play Protesi- 


laos, had survived 


SIDI his name would 
doubtless have 
been better known today.’ So dependent 


are even great heroes on the artists for their 
permanent fame! 


GIseELA M. A. RICHTER 


> Wordsworth S |aodamia iS SO nineteent! 


century in spirit that it is little read today 








ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


Views oF ITALY will be on exhibition 11 
the Photograph Division of the Library this 


month 


INDEX TO VOLUME XXIII OF THE BULLI 
rIN Ihe annual classified index to the 
BULLETIN, covering the issues of January 
to December, 1928, will be sent to the Fel 
lows of the Museum, to the libraries and 


museums on the BULLETIN mailing list, and 


j 


send a postcard 





to any subscriber who wil 


requesting It 


RECEPTION HELD IN THE Museum. The 
President and Trustees of The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art tendered ; 
Sunday evening, December 30, from eight 
to ten o'clock, to the officers and members 


of The American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science and its affiliated soci 


i reception on 


eties. A program of music was rendered by 
an orchestra conducted by David Mannes 


STAFF Promotions. At the meeting of the 
Trustees on December 17, Richard | 
Bach, Associate in Industrial Arts, was 
given the title of Director of Industrial 


t 
) 


Relations; Stephen V. Grancsay, Assistant 
Curator in Charge, was made Associate 
Curator in Charge of the Department of 
\rms and Armor; and James J. Rorimer 
was advanced from the position of Assis- 
tant in the Department of Decorative Arts 


to that of Assistant Curator. 


[He Cioisters. No steam pipes or radi- 
ators are visible at The Cloisters. Neverthe- 
less they are there, concealed behind brick 
screens, giving forth a gentle warmth that 
is welcome these wintry days, however un- 
archaeological it may be, to those who visit 
our branch museum of mediaeval art on 
Fort Washington Avenue. A word of advice: 
at this time of year visit The Cloisters in 
the morning or early afternoon, as it 1s 
necessary when dusk sets 1n to close part of 
the building. 


. 


Paintincs BY ZULOAGA. The Museum 
has recently put on exhibition four paint- 
ings by Zuloaga. One, The Victims of the 
Fiesta,! was received as a gift from Mrs. 
Joseph John Kerrigan. It is a painting of the 
sorrier side of the bull-fight. We look down 
into the courtyard of the horses. The scene 
is after the fight; one horse has been badly 
gored in the belly, and there are pools of 
blood on the eround We are told by Mrs. 
Kerrigan that the artist painted this picture 
for his son and it was only after great per- 
suasion that he consented to part with it 

The other three paintings? are lent by 
Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst—a large picture 
Women on a Balcony, and two standing 
portraits, the bull-fighter El Corcito (the 
Deer), and La Gitana en Toreador for 
which Augustina, the gvpsy dancer, posed 


1M. 


\N EXHIBITION OF QUILTED TEXTILES 
\n exhibition of quilting, which the French 
term piqué, has been arranged in Gallery 
H 19, the small room overlooking the park 
and adjoining the gallery of eighteenth- 
century laces. 

Recently several notable displays of this 
type of needlework have been held in Europe, 
one in Denmark and others in London, in- 
cluding one devoted entirely to Welsh 
quilting. The present exhibition has been 
made possible through the cordial coépera- 
tion of Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen, an en- 
thusiastic and discriminating collector of 
fine needlework, whose rich collection has 
been placed at the disposal of the Museum 
in assembling the material. 

Owing to limited gallery space it has been 
necessary to confine the items to accessories 
of costume and small quilted articles such as 
cradle coverlets. Among the various objects 
shown are some exceptionally interesting 

1 Oil on canvas; h. 3078, w. 39 inches. Signed 
I Zuloaga. Gift of Mrs. Joseph John Kerrigan. 
Room of Recent Accessions 


On exhibition in Gallery 19 
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caps, including rare examples from. the Western Reserve Universit held one s« 

Belgian Congo; eighteenth-centuryv waist sion jointly with the Linguistic Sox of 

coats and bodices, slippers, pockets, and America, on Thursda ifternoon at two 

many dainty foibles, all reflecting the ele- in the Lecture Room. At this meeting 

vant leisure of bygone davs when gentl papers were read by members of both 

women worked by candlelight! societies. Friday at two, Saturd it 9:30 
m Phe exhibition will be open through Jar and at 2:30 the Association held individual 
- uary and February sessions in the Lecture Hall 


he The Archaeological Institute of America 

rs. MeMBERSHIP. In recognition of his most President, Ralph Van Deman Magoffin of 

he distinguished benefaction Frank A. Munse\ New York University) held its first meetin 
| 


vn was declared a Benefactor at the last meet- for the reading of papers in Classroom A on 
ne ing of the Board of Trustees, held Decem- Thursday at 2:00, Edward T. Newell 
ih ber 17, 1928. To the same class Marv | President of 1 \merk N mat 

ol Kingsland was added by declaration, Alex Society and Vice-president of the New Yor] 
rs. ander M. Bing and Samuel H. Kress b Society of the Institute, presiding. Frida 

ire election morning at 9:30 there was a joint 

er- In recognition of their gifts the donors with the College Art Association for 

It. named in the following list were elected to reading of paper n Classroom A. John 


by the Corporation membership: FELLOws IN — Shapley of New York University, P1 1 

re, Perpetuiry, Mrs. Louise Sentl Cameron of the College A 

ng Charles W. Gould, Germain Seligmant Friday afternoon at two in Classroom A 

he Mrs. Herbert N. Straus, Mrs. William B. the Institute held its second meeting, Mr 

for Van Rensselaer; FELL 

ed. Ralph M. Chait, Miss Mary T. Co resid £ 
Mrs. Richard B. Hartshorne, Miss Anni third meeting was held in Classroom A at 
May Hegeman, Arthur W. Heintzelman, 06:30 Saturday morning, T. Leslie Shear of 


7. 
—“ 
— 


ich erick P Keppel Mrs Joseph John Kerri Large of the Council of the [1 


Yamanak: met in Classroom B Thursd mot 
{ 1] 7 n 1, = ¥ , { } ‘ ’ { ] ] { " t ] 
his (he following persons iving qualified ten, Alfred V. Churchill of Sn College 
pe for the different classes of annual member- presiding, and at two p.m. on the med 


in- ship, were elected: CONTRIBUTING MEM- in Classroom B, ]. Donald Young of Colur 


Ish BER, Mrs. Andre Mertzanofl; SusTAiNine bia University presiding. A third meet 


-en MemBers, Mrs. Forrest F. Drvden, N: of the Association took place Frid ftey 
Ta- thaniel Thurlow, Frederick C. Zobel noon at two in Classroom Kk, Everett \ 
en- ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the Meeks of Yale University presidu 

of number of 22¢ fourth, Saturd t 9:30 In Classroom B 


um \RT AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION siding; and a fifth, Saturd t 2:00 p 
] 
i 


AT THE Museum. The Annual Meetings of | alsoin Classroom B, C. R. Mor f Pr 
een the American Philological Association, th ton University presidit 
ries Archaeological Institute of America, and [he last appearance in the M 
1as the College Art Association of Ameri members of the three associations w 
cts were held from Thursday, December 27, to — the reception on Sunday evening, Dec I 
ing Saturday, December 29. During this tim 30, given to the officer nd Olt 
ied: the Museum was thrown open to thes American Association for the Ad 
san. societies f Science Lit filiated es. O 
rhe American Philological Societ\ Pres occasion an orchestra cond ted 1) 
ident, Professor Clarence Powers Bill of Mannes rendered a prog! 
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METALWORK \mer n, 1791-1872 (Amer 
Silver box, German, 1674; silver brazier, maker Lent by Dr. Cha I. Butler 
Thomas Jenkins, English (London), 1700 (Floor Paintings (3): La Gitana en Tore I 
11. Room 22 lancer), E] Corcito (bull-fightet nd Womer 
Lent by W. Gedney Beath Balco vy ler / 
Silver cup with cover, English, hallmarked 1682 ontemporar Floor II, R 
Wing |, Room 13 Vr l 
| ent H i ’ 
ly 
PAINTINGS Crib q ; ' ' 
Portraits (2): Eliphalet Terry and Lydia Coit Wing H, Study Roon 
ferry, both by Samuel Finley Breese Mor f HH 
NI 
Pu CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
\? 
FREE LECTURES 
JANUARY 17-FEBRUARY 17, 1929 
Ol 
ri] 
JAN 
7 A ins from the Near | For Memb M SD 
— 9 English Pair XVIIE Century. Stewart D 
i9~= 6llalk on the Concert Progran lhomas WI y Sur 
— 20. Renoir \\ er Pach 
24. Printed Fabrics (For Member Frances Pond Litt 
hid 20 Three Epochs in XIX ¢ ry French Paintir \ ( 1) 
be »% Talk on the Concert Program | hon WI v Sur 5 
rienie'y 27. Modernistic Tendencies in Architectur Everett V. Meel { 
31 Printed Fabrics (For Members). Frances Pond Litt ’ 
rt Ft . 
ry).* 2 Problems of Portraiture: The Group. Edith R. Abbot { 
rd 3} «6©Design in Gardens (Arthur Gil I Chat 1) | 
: 7 Accessions of Far Eastern Art rs \ , { 
ere 9 Ihe Bronze Age in China. Ca | , 
10 - Intimate Impressions of Japan I Magor { 
14 |The Egyptian Collections (For Members \mbrose Lansing { 
10 A French Book of Hours (For the Deaf and Deafen 
pano- 16 Sweden’s Liberty Statu Johnny Roosy: 
17 Contemporary Caricatures of Events of the Amer | I. H { 
Dass Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays. Jar | 
2,9, at 1:45 p.m.; Sundays, January 20, 27, February 3, 10, 17 { 2:45 I 
‘ Inglis, Saturday, February 16, at 1:45 p.m.; for Members’ Children, by Anna Curtis Cl 
sd urdays, January 10, 26, February 2,0, at 10:15 n.:by D Moor 
10:15 a.m 
i Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2:00 p.m kk \ 
nM ! Fansler, Saturdays at 3:00 p.m., Sundays af 2:00 p.n 
eae Holiday Gallery Talk by Elise P. Carey, Tuesday, February 12 
\ daw Study-Hours for Practical Workers, by Grace Corne Sundays, | \ 
“ Nancy McClelland, Sunday, February 3, at 3:00 p.m.; by Dennis S. O’Mear 
at 3:00 p.m.; by Lucy D. Taylor, Sunday, February 1 it 3:00 p._n 


Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2:00 p.m 
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Rudolf M. Riefstahl 8-00 
Contemporary Art (M 

Huger Elliott £208 0 
Museum Course for Elementary and 
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Anna Curtis Chandler 15 
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h School Teachers (M 


Rudolf M. Riefstal 8-00 
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